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ABSTRACT . . 

( ^ Quality of' performa^nbe feedback provided an 

individual may have pronounced impact on his motivation level and be 
at least partly responsible for social facilitation results, Hal^e 
students (1J=118) performed a dart-throwing task in the presence or 
absence of a three -"pier son evaluative audience. After each of seven 
trials they received consistently positive, average, or negative p 

^perfo.rmance feedback. Results showed a sbcial facilitation effect of 
audience presence and initially facilitated perfprmance under average 
feedback, but no intei^actions, Post-performeince mopd questionnaires 

/ suggest that separate mechanisms could mediate performance under each 
of the thr^e feedback conditions, (Author) 
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Introduction ' " . • 

Early research designed to delineate the conditiont under which 
the pei^formance of individuals is enhanced or. inhibited when others 

are preidfent has advanced contradictory results; 'Zajjonc (19BS) 

. <b ' 7 ' • • 

offered a resb3fation of these inconsistent results by statjLns that 

^ > <> . ' . • . . 

the mere pVBeeabe of others inereasos an individual's general i^ve 

• ■ . ■ ' 

level and facilitates dominant responding at the esqpense of eul^rdin- 

ate reroonses. However, subsequent stu^^hds found fault with the 

conception that the mer^presence of spectators or coactors is- suff^- 

cient to cause a social' facilitation effect. That the presence of 

others is^a learned^ source of drive was proposed by Gottrell, IWacH, 

' Sekerak, and Rittle (1968) who enployed a pseudoriecognitioiv task 6en^ 

altive to doininant; ahd $iii>ord^ate responding. Cottrell jnaintained 

that the prerequisite for facilitation of an individual's perf^iAnaiice 

^ ■ \ ■ V . ^ ' . • . 

is his learned anticipation oi positive or negative outcomes. As 

this anticipation is possible orily when the potentiality for evalua- 

tion is present, other researchers (Henchy and Glass, 1968; and Paulus 

v^and ^h^doch, 1971) studied the effects of withholding evaluation of an 

individual's performance. Findings generally siipported the position 

K that apprehension of evaluation is • a necessary condition f ok" social 

V 

facilitation. 

' ' ■ * ' " 

Every perfonnance situation plausibly contains some element of 
"* ■ * ' , 

evaluation; more important to the scurcie of ^thte social facilitation 

phenomenon is explication of the exact nature of the evaluation. 

Manipulating direct evaluation » indirect evaluation ^(coactors separ- 

ated but provide<J:/with own and coactor*s scores), and mere presence 

of coactors with no potential for evaluation. Martens ^nd Landers 
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(1972) found thpt greatest enhanceineht of doroi|i9nt responses occup- 
red under direct evaluation t and to a lesser extent under indirect 
evaluation. \ Wakfe, Vukelichj,. art'd Kaplan (1973) contended .that pro- 
viding 9 coa^tol^- s score may be sufficiejit to obtain the same be- 
havior, increase that occurs in the presence of coactore* However , 
the feedback provided subjects in these stu()ies was accurate know- 
ledge of results, essentially uncontroll|J^ith regard to its cog- 
nitive effect. Lucas (1952). and ^rason (1956) provided evidence 
from a non- social manipulation of anxiety, motivation, and failure 
that extreme negative feedback leads to performance decrements as 
the individual becomes aware of his failure with respect to others. 
Uti terms of the conception of an optimal facilitative drive level/ 
according to Sarason, "the failure reports can be viewed as in- 
creasing the general drive level of all failed groups ^beyond Itfie 
optimal point p. 259 ^ / 

If Sarason is correct, 4:here exist differential effects for 
the exact type of evaluation present in a situation where ope in-^ 
dividual iS compared with others. In order to quantify the effects 
of different types of feedback relative to an individual's peers, 
the present study contains three levels of feedback— positive, 
negative, and neutral or average feedback. Since an evaluative 
component is constant throughout conditions, no differences in 
performance would be predicted if simply apprehension of evalua- 
tion causes a social facilitation effect. However, if the presence 
of an audience contains a component which contributes to the 
effect, or the effect is dependent oh the exact nature of the feed- 
back provided, ^ we anticipate evidence of differential performance. 



Method 



Subjects were 118 male Introductory dind General Psychology ' 
students at the University of^ Not^^e^Dafne, participating for 1 extra 
course credit. On a random basis they were assigned ^approximately 

. ^ —^^--4 ^ ^ . 

eq[ually into each of six conditions. The be tween- subjects portion - 
of the design was a 2 x 3 factorial consisting of 3 levels of feed- 
' back-**- £)ositive, negative, and average, and presence vs. absence' * 

of A 3-person "Evaluating audience of students. These spectators. 

V ' ) • 

wdre described a^i* assistants to the experimenter who were engaged 
in^ tabulating scores as well as qui&tly observing the subject's 
performance. / ^ 

A dart-- throwing task provided dej^endent measure of ipQtor per-* 
formanpe; subjects threw ^ets (the within^f actor, trials), of AO 
darts at a standard dart board from^ a distance of 10 feet. Con- * 
centric rings spaced at 3.5 cm. on the board were labeled from 
10 through 0 to -^10 in increments of Jn all conditions, the 
experimenter recordf^d the scores for the subject's 10 throws but x 
was absent from the room while the subject was perfQrming. 

Levels of feedback' were manipulated in the following manner: 
after each trial block, the experimenter recorded and reported 
audibly the sMbject's score based on a maximum of 100 points. 
Then he corjfsulted a table of values and reported ah alleged mean ^ 
sco£*e for all prior subjects on that jiarticular trial. In ti\<^ 
average feedback conditions this reported mean score differed^ ' 
from the subject's true score only by a random variance factor ' 
of between j:.9 and ±2.M. In the negative feedbaok conditiojiSt ' 
the exj^erimenter reported a rpean sCof^e which was higher than the 



8ub3^ect*8 true bcovq by approximately 50% of the difference bfe-^ 
tween his @Gore and 100. The reported mean in the positive feed- 
back conditions was the same amount lower that the subject's true 
score. These computed values were altered similarly by the vari- 
ance factors ii| all conditions. 

After the performance task, subjects were asked for a subjec* 

/ 

tive comparison of their performance to that of others as a manipu* 
lation chdck.^ Subjects then answered a questionriaire which assessed 
their feelings of frustration, Arousal, cofrt^lacency, happiness,- and 
nervousness.^ In addition, subjects indicated the^xtent to which 
they felt affected by spectators, comparison of their scores with^ 
others'*, the experimenter/ s evaluation, and how much they liked 
feedback on their' performance. 

, Results 

Covariance: Oi^erences in feedback conditions on the first . 
trial (before the first feeciback^was given) suggested an uneven 
distribution of . darii- throwing akill. across conditions. Therefore 
the last 6 of th6 /^^ials and their transformations .were covaried 
by the first. Over trials, the regression of the mean was si^i^ ' 
ficant (F=6b.23, l/lll. £ .001) as was^ the linear trend (F=15.73, 
1/lU,^ £ .001). 

Performance: As one m4.ght expect, overall performance increased 
withr/practice^ over trials 66 points on the first to 72 points' 

on tHe last (linear F=18.27, lAll, £ .001) and moat of the change 
occurred from the iltst to the secoW trial (70 points) . 



Dart throivQrs performing in the presence of an audience aver* 
aged 73 points while those alone in the testing room averaged only 
70 (F°«*.H9, 1/111, £ .0«+). ^ 

Feedback also ha^influence en* performance , but in a surprising 



way Cb^^ figure ^) • Positive Mnd negative feedback produced pre- 
cisely the same effects on performance '(F 1). In contrast » neu- 
tral (or average) f ledback enhanced performanpe-inAhe first block 
of 3 trials (F°i*.73, 1/111, £ IW) but drop^^ed to the level of 
positive and negative feedback groups in the second block (conver- 
gence interaction F=5.Gi|, 1/111, .02} where the 3 conditions did 
not differ (F 1). ' 

Post performance assessments:, The manipulation check for the \ 
feedback conditions ivas very effective. IVhen comparing themselves 
to others' past performance (#1, table i) , positive feedback sub;- 
jects saw themselves throiviri{g considerably better than the others; 
the reverse held for the negative feedback groups (r=i60.31, 1/112, 

£ «001). This feedback effect was considerably less pronounced 

\ 

for subjects ivith an ^audienc^ ;than for t>)ose performing alone 
(r=6^^, 2/112, £ •0Q2), Perhaps the audienceT presence e;(p^nds 
the\pubject*s self- judgement reference scale, or simply ma^es him 
nxjre reluctant to accept the pcperimenter^ unexpecte4 evaluations. 
In contrast to negative, f eedback'=^oups , positive feedback sub- 
jects liked the' comparisons antirelt that feedback and spectators 
enhanced^ performance (see table 1). The average feedl^ack group 
alii7ays fell intermediate to the other tw^. I 
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Discussion ' , 

Significantly higher performance in condition^ vi;here fpecta- 

tors were present, demons tratedl^y a main effect foi:^ audiencei 

presence , lends support to Zajonc's contention thdt the presence 

of others increases Aaminant igesponding> fieoause all sublets 

anticipated evaluatibn of their performance, facilitation 

experienced in the audience conditions parallels results of Mar- 

• \ * 

tens and Landers (1972) and suggests that the presence of others 
provides dues that supplement the ^effects of evaluation appre- 
hens ion. 

Surprisingly,) effects of negative feedback were not signifi- 
cantly different from those of positive feedback, while subjects 
in average feedbacH ^conditions exhibited somevjhat greater initial 
increments in performance. | This facilitation was no longer evi-- 
dent after the third trial — performance returned to the le>>el of 
positive and negative feedback conditions and thereafter wai simi« 

i • 

^larly characterized by onlV uniform gradual incrementation. 

Although it seems plausible ^that one intervening variable was 
operating in both the positive and negative feedback conditions^ 
questionnaire data indicate the likelihood that more than one fac- 
tor was affecting performance.^ l^Thile performajtce was similar in 
these two conditions, assessments of the affective states of the 
performers were often widely disparate (see table 1). And in all 
,such cases, subjects in the neutral feedback condition provided 
responses intermediate to those* of the positive and negative 
groups v;hdULe, at least in this first half of the trials, neutral 
feedback was superior to both. Perhaps the labeling of "average" 
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" ■■ , ■ V ■ - 

» ^ t 

is aversive to an individual and a nped for uniqueness operates to - 
increase motivation level and bpnsequentJ^jperformance/ As sub- 
• jects' scores continued to be reported as quite average^ it is ~ 
possible that enotional con^ilacency set in and led to^the drop iij 
performance seen in figure 1. : . 

Altiernatively, the possibility exisl4 that both positive and 
negative feedback ivere inhibiting to performance but through dif- 
ferent mechanisms. Subjects given pdsitive fe^dback^may have ^ 
lacked the incentive of. those given neutral feedback and may have 
been satisfied to approach the task casually. Those in the nega- 
tive feedback conditions probkbly perceived little, chance of attain- 

iiig the reported mean scores because of their consistent inferior- 

« 

ity. Performance by these subjects may also have been character- 
ized by lov; motivation and despair. This form of negative feed- * 
. back clearly did not j^rovide -the "optimal facilitative drive level" 
to which Sarason referred. ' As ^th Sarason's failure reports, the 
magnitude of the negative evaluatioj^vlitay have be6n too extreme— 
serving only to depress performance. Conceivably, a breal<down of 
negative feedback into several smaller magnitudes would identify 
a facilitative level equal or superior in effect to the provision ^ 
of average fe^iback. Indeed, Vqiriabl\ effects of di^erent levels - 
of positive feedback are Equally possible, as is discovery of a 
similai^ly optimal level.* 

A problem with accurate interpretation of the effects of feed- 
back is the lack of a baseline for comparison with positive, neg- 
ative, and neutral feedback, ^e introduction of a no-feedback 
cell that nonetheless maintains an apprehensionS^f evaluation 
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ndght 8©rv^ as such a baseline. The effect of an audience tijithin 
a no-feedb^k evaluation condition pi^vE^^plicate th^ possible 
interaction of feedback and au4ience influence and clarify the 
function of feedback in the wftenomenon of social facilitation. 
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Fxgur e 1; Dart>throwihg p e rfonn aHca-as ^ function of fee d- 

back and trials, ' 



>75 ^ 
. Average Wz^iyjj^ 

Points 

Per 

Trial 

(maximum 

= 100) 



73 - 
72 - 

71 n 



70 - 
69 ^ 



Feedback: 



average 




~7? 

3 

Trials 



7 . 
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Note^ The points graphed are the means adjusted by the co variance 
of each trial separately by the initial trial. Regression for 
each covaried trial was significant but as might be expected the 
strength of the regression decreased over trials. 
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Table 1 

Post Perforoi^nce Response 
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Felt performance better 


2.'2'« 


3.0 . 


3.7 
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.001 
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(5 point scale) 
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E*s*sc!oring of trials / 


7.5 


8.0 


9.2 


is. 72 . 


.001 






helped performance 
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3. 


*Conip arisen vjith others' 


9.3 


10.6 


11.0 


5.82 


.02 






scores helped perfor- 
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mance (15) 
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Liked feedback on per- 


9.8 


11.0 


11.6 


6.06 


.02 
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formance (15) 














5. 


Feel f^ust^ated (5) 


2.2 


.1.9 


1.7' 


7.81 


.01 






Pr'esence of others en- 


7.8 


. 9.0 


9.8 


5.79 


.01 






hances performance (15) 
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